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NOTES 



School Improvement League of Maine. — State Superintendent W. W. 
Stetson, of Maine, has issued a valuable pamphlet describing the aims, 
methods, and organization of the School Improvement League of Maine. 
The objects are : To improve school grounds and buildings ; to furnish 
suitable reading matter for pupils and people ; to provide works of art for 
schoolrooms. The membership consists of all who may be interested in the 
objects of the league sufficiently to pay very moderate dues. The directions 
as to the work of the league are so practical that they are here given practi- 
cally in full . 

The funds of the league should be used to purchase one of the lists of 
the books given in another section of this circular. It will be noticed that 
each list consists of seventeen titles, and that it includes works in history, 
biography, science, travels, and fiction. These books should be loaned to the 
members, read by them, and a certain amount of time should be given to 
studying the lives of their authors and giving detailed outlines of the books 
themselves. These outlines should include such items as will give one a clear 
idea of the facts and thoughts expressed, and should conclude with such an 
estimate of their value and merits as will assist the children in forming 
opinions as to the literary quality of the work, and the facts and conclusions 
stated by the author. At the close of each term arrangements should be 
made to exchange books with the nearest league in the same town. This sys- 
tem of exchange should be continued until the books of any given league have 
been in the possession of all the leagues of the town for one term. They 
should then be returned to the league by which they were purchased, and 
become its permanent property. By adopting this plan each pupil in town 
will have the reading of from ioo to 150 standard books. Provision should 
be made for replacingany books willfully destroyed or injured by the league 
in which the injury or destruction occurs. 

The funds of the league should also be used to purchase, at least, two 
pictures and one piece of statuary. They should remain for one term in the 
possession of the league purchasing them. During this time a careful study 
should be made of the life of the artist, the story of the picture or cast, and 
such discussions should be conducted as will enable the children to under- 
stand clearly and definitely the thoughts and feelings which the artist sought 
to embody. 

At the close of the term they should be exchanged on the plan outlined 
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for the exchange of books. - Thus each pupil in town will have the oppor- 
tunity, during his school life, to sit in the presence of, listen to talks upon, 
and carefully study from twenty to thirty-five different works of art. In 
another section of this circular will be found lists of pictures and casts 
suitable for common schools. 

Try to persuade the town to furnish a school lot at least one acre in area, 
with a frontage of not less than 180 feet and a depth of about 240 feet, and 
have the school building so located that it will not be within 100 feet of the 
road or street. Provide, by the efforts of the members of the league or other- 
wise, for grading the lot, removing the bushes, grass and weeds, planting 
trees, shrubs and flowers, and building a suitable fence on the sides and rear 
of the lot. 

When changes are made in school buildings,, or new buildings are erected, 
urge that the windows be placed at the left and rear of the children when 
seated. Have them massed, with mullions between the sections ; have the 
rear window in the side wall within a foot of the rear wall, and the front 
window opposite the front row of seats. The windows should extend to 
within six inches of the ceiling, and the window sills should be, at least, as 
high as the eyes of the children when seated. If it is necessary to place 
windows in the rear wall, have them in the center from right to left, with 
mullions between the sections. 

Have the colors of the schoolroom so arranged that the floor will be the 
darkest part of the room, the wainscoting lighter than the floor, the walls 
lighter than the wainscoting, and the ceiling the lightest portion of the room. 
The ceiling should be pure white or light cream. The walls may be light 
drab, cream, light gray, light bluish gray, or light greenish yellow. 

Have the desks so arranged that the edge of the desk next to and in 
front of the child, in the primary grade, shall be nine inches from the back 
of the seat in which he is seated. This distance should be ten inches in 
intermediate grades, eleven inches in grammar grades, and twelve inches in 
high-school grades. 

Have the stove surrounded with a Russia-iron jacket, securely fastened 
to the floor, and extending about one foot above the top of the stove, and 
not within six inches of any part of the stove. Have a cold-air shaft running 
from beneath the stove to the nearest wall, with the opening in the same not 
less than thirty inches square. If possible, have a ventilating shaft in con- 
nection with the chimney of the same size as the cold-air shaft beneath the 
stove. The doors and windows should be thrown wide open for at least 
fifteen minutes in the morning, closing them half an hour before the open- 
ing of the morning session. They should also be open for five minutes 
during all recesses, fifteen minutes during the noon intermission, and not less 
than half an hour after the close of school at night. 

The school building should be kept scrupulously clean. 
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The pamphlet concludes with a list of books, list of publishers, list of 
casts and pictures, and list of dealers in casts, photographs, etc. 



Members and Adherents of eight leading Denominations in sixteen State 
Universities. — From a pamphlet entitled The Religious Census of the State 
Universities and of the Presbyterian Colleges, edited by Francis W. Kelsey, 
the following interesting table is copied. (The figures are for the collegiate 
year 1896-7). 



University of 



Colorado 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa ' 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota' ... 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

North Carolina ' 

Ohio 1 

Washington . . . 
West Virginia . 
Wisconsin ' 



Total . 



44 

19 

206 

212 

285 

226 

536 

250 

117 

146 

30 

79 

261 

21 

103 

124 



52 
24 
153 
160 
225 
148 

405 
300 
150 
126 
1 

73 
126 

17 

64 

200 



u 



2,659 



2,284 



30 

2 

80 

7 

147 

157 

402 

400 

7 

81 



63 

46 

300 



K 



1,730 



44 
6 

26 

7 

99 

70 

348 

200 

28 

45 

19 

73 

5i 

27 

32 

140 



1,215 



13 

50 

37 

102 

52 
205 

175 
in 

63 
7 
66 
24 
20 
38 
100 



1,063 



u 



II 
4 

38 
88 
54 
5i 
78 
50 
145 
58 
1 

7 

12 
2 
8 



607 



2 
15 

9 
60 

24 
120 

75 

27 

10 

26 

3 

27 

6 

6 

118 



528 



3 

9 

30 

38 

119 

60 

7 
4 



150 



43i 



1 The figures given for Iowa, Minnesota, North Carolina, Ohio, and Wisconsin 
are estimates based upon an incomplete census. 
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The Summer School in Jena. — The summer courses in Jena for 1898 
opened on August 3 and continued three weeks. This flourishing and useful 
summer school had its origin in the brain of an Englishman, Mr. J. J. Find- 
lay, who was a student in Jena under Professor Rein. His idea was to get 
about twenty English teachers to go to Jena and join with an equal number 
of Germans in attending courses in German literature and kindred topics, 
for the purpose of gaining not alone knowledge of the German language, but 
also insight into German life and thought. All exercises were to be con- 
ducted in German. This plan was made known in England in 1891, and the 
first session was to be held in 1892, but so hearty was the response of those 
interested, and so numerous were those who desired to take part, that it was 
necessary to postpone the first session for a year. Then the plan was some- 
what changed, so that at the first session, in 1893, there were 13 for- 
eigners, from three countries, in attendance. This year the attendants 
numbered 168, 11 of whom had only a slight connection with the regular 
courses. Of these, 59 were ladies, representing ten countries. The Germans 
in attendance numbered 65, the Americans 17, English 35. Thirteen coun- 
tries were represented, several by persons sent directly by the government. 
Nearly all the attendants were teachers. 

The summer courses, or vacation courses, as they are called in the circu- 
lars, are not given under the auspices of the University of Jena, although 
most of the courses are given by professors, and the general management is 
in the hands of three professors, who constitute a committee for the purpose. 
A secretary conducts the correspondence and acts as treasurer and general 
information bureau during the session. 

For 1898 there were 19 instructors and 25 courses. The latter are thrown 
into two great groups : (1) general courses, which embrace general psychology, 
natural philosophy, geology, physiological psychology, philosophy, history of 
religion, history of civilization, pedagogy (under which seven different 
courses are given), and German language (here two courses are given, one 
for those who know nothing whatever of the language, and one in literature, 
for those who already understand some German) ; (2) technical scientific 
courses, ten in number, with laboratory exercises. Some of these last had 
been given in Jena for several years before the organization of the present 
summer school. 

The courses consist of 6, 12, or j8 exercises each, and the fee is 7%, 15, 
or 30 marks for each course, to which must be added the registration fee of 5 
marks. 

The most largely attended course was that of Professor Rein, in exposition 
of the principles of the Herbartian school, of which he is the head. There 
were 71 in attendance. Next came Professor Ziehen's physiological psychol- 
ogy with 48, and then the language courses. The last named were the 
only courses that extended through three weeks, and cost the maximum fee 
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of 30 marks. Almost daily excursions were made by the members of these 
courses, under the leadership of the instructor, to neighboring points of inter- 
est, like the battlefield of Jena, ruined castles, the Schiller house, and the 
Erlkonig. The neighborhood of Jena is very rich in historical and literary 
associations, situated as it is in the beautiful Thiiringian forest, and not far 
from Weimar and the Wartburg. Three excursions were made by' members 
of all the courses : to Schwartzburg, to Weimar, and to Eisenach and the 
Wartburg. Four times during the two weeks gatherings were held in the 
historic " Burgkeller," which were enlivened by music and speeches and 
pleasant social converse. Perhaps not the least valuable feature of one's 
experience at such a place is the interchange of experience and the broaden- 
ing of view which come from meeting those of the same calling from so many 
lands. Different social customs and opposite ideals, in education as in life, 
are brought into sharp contrast. An American finds many new reasons for 
loying America, while he learns many helpful things with regard to method. 
The work of the class room is clear, concise, and impressive ; an excellent 
example for all who teach. The instructor knows what he is after and goes 
direct to the goal. He is well prepared and master of the situation. All the 
work seemed to be of a very high order. Even the most careless student has 
gained something, and the trained and attentive have carried with them not 
alone new knowledge of some subject, but also new methods, new ideas of 
the educated German, and new appreciation of German life. 



This year, as every year since the founding of the School Review, the 
December issue will contain the full proceedings of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The meeting occurred this year 
at Springfield, Mass., early in October. 

For the joint meeting of the college and high school sections of the Illi- 
nois State Teachers' Association, to be held during the holiday vacation at 
Springfield, the following topics have been proposed: (1) Relation between 
School and College Science ; (2) School visiting by College Men. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Southern States will be held the first week in November, 
probably at Atlanta, or Athens, Ga., the executive committee not having as 
yet decided definitely on the place of meeting. The proceedings of this 
meeting will be published in the School Review. 

Arrangements are now in progress for the opening of a Commercial 
High School in Chicago, with the expectation that it will open January 1, 
1899. The school will be somewhat experimental at first, having at the 
beginning but a one year's course. On the principle that some of a good thing 
is better than none of it, this enterprise may be regarded most hopefully. 



